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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1831. 


The Swedish sage, the Newton of the flow’rs, 


LINES Who first found out those worlds of paramours, 
WRITTEN ON A SUDDEN ARRIVAL OF FINE WEATHER IN MAY, Tells us, that every blossom that we see 

BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER. Boasts in its walls a separate family ; 
[Tue following lines are extracted from the forthcoming number of So that a tree is but a sort of stand, 
the Englishman’s Magazine, not because it does not contain better That holds those filial fairies in its hand ; 
things, but from a notion that the readers of the Tatler may be Just as Swift’s giant might have held a bevy 
willing to see them, out of a feeling of companionship with the Of Lilliputian ladies, or a levee. 
author. They pretend to no merits but those of having been writ- It is not he that blooms : it is his race, 
ten out of a real impulse on an actual occasion, and of being Who honour his old arms, and hide his rugged face. 


embodied in the versification which is perhaps the fittest for effu- Ye wits and bards then, prythee know your duty, 
sions of this kind; that is to say, for something between the And learn the lustingness of human beauty. 
poetical and critical, between impulse and reflection,—novelty and 


Your finest fruit to some two months may reach : 
common-place. ] 


I’ve known a cheek at forty like a peach. 
op! ow « Terse ‘ 3e 
Reader! what soul that loves a verse, can see But see! the weather calls me. Here’s a bee 
The spring return, nor glow like you and me ? 
Hear the rich birds, and see the landscape fill, 


Nor long to utter his melodious will ? 


Comes bounding in my room imperiously ; 
And talking to himself, hastily burns 
About mine ear, and so in heat returns. 


This, more than ever, leaps into the veins, O little brethren of the fervid soul, 

When spring has been delay’d by winds and rains, Kissers of flow’rs, lords of the golden bowl, 

And coming with a burst, comes like a show, I follow to your fields and tufted brooks : 

Blue all above, and basking green below, Winter’s the time to which the poet looks 

And all the people culling the sweet prime : For hiving his sweet thouglits, and making honied books. 


Then issues forth the bee, to clutch the thyme, a 


And the bee poet rushes into rhyme. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION.* 


For lo! no sooner have the chills withdrawn, St 


Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn; We do not take up this work with the intention of bringing the 

The merry sap has run up in the bowers, reader back into the school-room, and placing him amid verbs, par- 
H J 4 ; M4 ~ “hu - r \§ + 7 bd NI “oO > 

And burst the windows of the buds, in flowers ;* ticiples, syntax, &c. &c. Neither do we propose to discuss its 


merits; Mr Booth’s name is in itself a sufficient warrant for them : 
With song the bosoms of the birds run o’er: : : 

5 . . we design merely to select from the volume, here and there, a few 
The cuckoo calls ; the swallow’s at the door; 








passages, that may appear either curious, new, or amusing. 
Speaking of the verb ‘ to need,’ the author observes that—young 
writers are apt to confound the third person singular of this verb 


And apple-trees at noon, with bees alive, 


Burn with the golden chorus of the hive. 


Now all ee sweets, these sounds, this vernal blaze, with the adverb NeEps; because they have the same orthography ‘ 
Is but one JOYs express’d a thousand cae ‘He must needs go,’ signifies ‘He must necessarily go:’ a neces- 
And honey from - Gowns, and — from birds, sity, however, arising from some ant or need of his own, rather 
Are from the poet’s pen his overflowing words. than from outward compulsion, Shakspeare seems to consider it 


Ah friends! methinks it were a pleasant sphere, as dependent on the will. 


- ¥° c ‘ 
If, like the trees, we blossom’d every year ; He was a foole, 


If locks grew thick again, and rosy dyes ‘For he would needs be vertuous.’ 

Return’d in cheeks, and raciness in eyes, The extensive application of the word need (from the slightest 
And all around us, vital to the tips, occasional use, to the most urgent necessity), gave frequent oppor- 
The human orchard laugh’d with cherry lips! tunities to our great bard, for exhibiting his punning propensities 


Thus, in Timon of Athens :— 
! what a burs orri t lay . . ; 
Lord at a burst of merriment and play, ‘Oh you Gods, what need we have any friends, if we should 


Male ds ! , at off Wis? 
Fair dames, were that! and what a first of May! ne’er have need of ’em? They were the most needlesse creatures 


. : . living, should we ne’er have use for ’em.” 
So natural is the wish, that bards gone by o 
Have left it, all, in some immortal sigh ! From our own experience, we are inclined to believe that the 


two following passages may be new to many writers, as well as 
And yet the winter months were not so well: readers :-— 


i“ , tke o 4 . » ePns > tpl] § = ° ° *- . . 
Who would like changing, as the seasons fell ? ‘ In modern printing, a discourse is divided into heads, by which 


Fade every year; and stare, midst ghastly friends, the uniformity of the lines is broken off, and a new line begun, pre- 


With falling hairs, and stuck-out fingers’ ends ? ceded by a short blank. These divisions are called PARAGRapns, 
Besides, this tale, of youth that comes again, In the early stage of the art, there were no such divisions ; for the 


Is no more true of apple-trees than men. a : 
“Pl * The Principles of English Composition: Illustrated by Examples 


* In the Magazine these rhymes are misprinted bower and flower; which with Critical Remarks. By David Booth, Author of the Analyticat Dic- 
makes the second line of the couplet deficient in sense. tionary. 12mo. pp. 351, Cochrane and Pickersgill. 
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lines ran on, in an uniform length, until the discourse was closed. 
It was, however, found convenient to point out the several heads 
of the general subject ; and this was done by inserting a mark (4) 
at each division. These scattered black patches having a disagree- 
able appearance in the body of the reading, they were afterwards 
transferred to the margin (where they may yet be seen in our 
bibles) and received the Greek name Paracrapns, signifying side 
writings. 

‘Tae Note or InrerroGation (? ) is an old fashioned Q, for 
question; in the same way that the Latin Et (and) has been con- 
verted into &c. Inthe present form of the Roman character, these 
contractions are not obvious; but in the old Italic capitals, the 
similarity of the ? to the Q, and that of the &c. to the Et, were 
sufficiently apparent. It has often been suggested that the Notes 
of Interrogation, and Exclamation (! ), (as well as for Irony, which is 
wanting), ought to be placed at the beginning rather than the end 
of a sentence. In catechisms, the Q precedes.—({The Spaniards 
place the note of interrogation both at the beginning of the sentence 
and the end.)’ 


Mr Booth makes some remarks upon the frequent inattention of 
authors, to the subject of punctuation. ‘They send their manuscripts 
to the press,’ he says, ‘ without comma or semicolon, leaving those 


little matters to the judgment of the compositor. Yet, the mis- 





placing of a single comma, is often fatal to the intended meaning of 


the sentence ; and if it is not nonsense already, it has every chance | 
of becoming so. The late Mr Sharpe committed a strange blunder 
of this kind, when he wrote the following under the likeness of his 
patron saint. 

* « Believing Richard Brothers to be a prophet sent, by God I 
have engraved his portrait.” 


‘ Had he removed the comma two words forward, the assertion 
would have been very different. Literary men are well aware of | 
the ambiguities in the text ‘of ancient authors, arising from this 
source, and Dr Hunter’s famous Editions of the Latin Classics, owe 
the greatest part of their merit to his corrections of punctuation.’ — | 


The following anagram, which, as Mr Booth informs us, the 
Monthly Review noticed as being, though the best of all, omitted 
by D’Israeli, in his Paper on Anagrams, appears to us too remark- 
able to be omitted here :—we therefore make free to transcribe it 
from our author’s pages, as quoted by him, from the Review. 


‘In the Paper on Anagrams, the best of all is omitted: that 
with which Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of 
Poland, and his noble relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the 
annual examination of the students under his care, at the gymna- | 
sium of Lissa. The recitations closed with an heroic dance, in | 
which each youth carried a shield inscribed with a legend of the 
letters contained in the words Domus Lescinia. After a new evo- 
lution, the boys exhibited the words, 4des incolumis ; next, Omnis 
es lucide ; fourthly, Omne sis lucida; fifthly, Mane sidus loci ; 
sixthly, Sis columna Dei; and at the conclusion, / scande solium. 


‘ Anagrams were formerly (and perhaps are still) employed in | 
cypher writing, Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathe- 
matical discoveries by depositing the principles in the form of Latin 
anagrams; by which he might afterwards claim the merit of the 
invention, without its being stolen by others. At one period, the 
French Kings kept a regular salaried Anagrammatist, as the English 
still have a Poet Laureate. We are apt to wonder at such a cus- 
tom ; but perhaps he was merely the Decypherer of the Government, 
whose office it was to carry on, and to detect secret correspond- 
OO . « « Future times will probahly describe with wou- 
der the establishment, so long upheld in this country, of a Poet 
Laureate, whose especial duty it was (and but irecently laid aside) 
to write two Odes annually, one for the King’s Birth-day,. and 
another to usher in the New Year. Both were of the irregular or 
Pindaric form, and set to music, as songs of praise on the Sovereign 
and his Government. The present Laureate is, we believe, the 
first who has been excused from this periodical prostitution of | 
talent.’ 


The true Poet Laureate of a country is he who has won to him- 
se If the most luxuriant laurels: Not he, whose writings are in 
praise of his sovereign, but he whose genius reflects the most 
honour on the land that gave him birth. 


sional ly lays aside his lyre. 


M r Booth is somewhat severe upon Apollo, because he jai} 
He may have changed his measure ; | 





but we will not admit that genuine: poetry is ever unaccompanied 
by music. 


* Apollo was the God of Verse; but he was never seen without 
his lyre. In these later times, however, poetry has become an art, 
and music a science ; and it will scarcely be accounted a caricature 
of this modern division, when we say that the former teaches the 
pleasing arrangement of thoughts, independent of sounds; and the 
latter, the pleasing succession of sounds unaccompanied by thoughts. 

We will leave the author to settle this matter with those he 
libels; and conclude our quotations with the following remarks 
upon a modern theatrical fashion :— 


* The Chinese are said to continue the representation of a play 
for ten or twelve successive days, duriug which they may admit, 
with less improbability, of a more lengthened series of action than 
we, with all our submision to the scene, could conceive to have 
taken place in two or three hours. It is true that the pause 
between the acts favours the illusion; but the intervention of a 
whole night gives much greater scope to the imagination. Even 
this, however, could scarcely cover the shocking absurdity of certain 
persons that have lately been brought forward and applauded, on 
the English stage; in which the same person who appears as a 
young gentleman in the first act, arrives at the middle age in the 
second, and in the third ‘act, appears again before us, as an old 
man !’—In the same page our author says—‘ Between one act and 


| another we may imagine ourselves transported to a distant country, 
_and the delusion is facilitated by the shifting of the scene.’ 


It is likely that the sense of distance, and of the time it would 
take to travel from one country to another, may generally be less 
vivid than that of the years required for an evident change from 
youth to maturity ; but for our own parts, we give ourselves up as 
readily to the one delusion as to the other. We look upon the 
Stage as upon a magic lantern, equally independent of time and 
space. We can even give credit to the speedy growth of Perdita 
from infancy to womanhood; and this appears to us a stronger 
test of the power of illusion than the mere change from youth to 
age. When the author steps, in any degree, aside from the actual 
truth of prose, and makes an appeal to the imagination, we do not 
perceive that it is more difficult to admit a hundred miles, or years, 


than a dozen. Imagination must be present, to reconcile us to 


| many things that, without its help, would appear inconsistencies :— 


we may instance the universal use of the English language ;—and 
when once she is present, it matters little to what degree she exerts 
herself. She has a wide grasp. 

The writer concludes his volume with a translation of Fonte- 


nelle’s Empire of Poetry. 


ERUPTION FROM TOMBORO, IN THE [ISLAND OF 
SUMBAWA. 
Tue first explosions were heard at various distant places, where 
they were generally mistaken for discharges of artillery. They 
commenced on the 5th of April 1815, aud continued more or less 
until the 10th, when the eruptions became more violent ; and such 
a great discharge of ashes took place, that the sky was obscured, 
and darkness prevailed over a considerable distance. It appears that 
a Malay prow, while at sea on the Lith, far from Sumbawa, was 
enveloped in utter darkness, and that, afterwards passing the Tom- 
boro mountain at the distance of about five miles, the commander 
observed that the lower part appeared in flames, while the upper 
portion was concealed in clouds. 
procuring water, he found the ground covered to the depth of three 
feet by ashes, and several large prows thrown on shore by the con- 
Quitting Sumbawa, he with difficulty sailed 


through a quantity of those ashes floating on the sea, which he 


cussion of the sea. 
described as two feet thick, and several miles in extent. This per- 
son also stated that the volcano of Caram Assam, in Bali, was con- 
same time. 


vulsed at the The most interesting account is that 


| presented us by the commander of the East India Company’s 


-At the commence- 
vessel was at Macassar, and the reports 


cruiser, Benares, which is nearly as follows : 
ment of the explosions, this 


| so closely resembled those of cannon, that it was supposed there 


was an engagement of pirates somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
Troops were consequently embarked on board the Benares, and the 
vessel stood out to seain search of the supposed pirates. On the 
&th of April, she returned, without having found any cause for 
alarm. On the llth, the apparent discharges of ‘cannon were 


Upon landing for the purpose of 
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in heard, sometimes shakin 























the ship and Fort Rotterdam. 
The vessel proceeded southward, to ascertain the cause of these 
explosions. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 12th, “ the 
face of the heavens, to the southward and westward, had assumed a 
dark aspect, and it was much darker than when the sun rose ; as it 
came nearer, it assumed a dusky red appearance, and spread over 
every part of the heavens; by ten it was so dark that a ship could 
hardly be seen a mile distant ; by eleven the whole of the heavens 
was obscured, except a small space towards the horizon to the 
eastward, the quarter from which the wind came. The ashes now 
began to full in showers, and the appearance was altogether truly 
awful and alarming. By noon the light that remained in the eastern 
part of the horizon disappeared, and complete darkness covered the 
face of day. This continued so profound during the remainder of 
the day, that I (the commander of the Benares) never saw anything 
to equal it in the darkest night; it was impossible to see the hand 
when held close to the eyes. The ashes fell without intermission 
throughout the night, and were so light and subtile, that notwith- 
standing the precautions of spreading awnings fore and aft as much 
as possible, they pervaded every part of the ship. At six o’clock 
next morning it remained as dark as ever, but began to clear at 
about half-past seven,—and at about eight o’clock objects could be 
faintly observed upon deck, From this time it began to clear very 
fast. . . - . . The appearance of the ship, when day-light returned, 
was most singular, every part being covered with the falling matter. 
It had the appearance of calcined pumice-stone, near the colour of 
wood-ashes. In lay in heaps, of a foot in depth, in many parts of 
the deck ; and several tons weight of it must have been thrown 
overboard ; for though an impalpable powder, or dust, when it fell, 
it was, when compressed, of considerable weight. A pint measure 
of it weighed about twelve ounces and three quarters. It was per- 
fectly tasteless, and did not affect the eyes with a painful sensation ; 
had a faint smell, but nothing like sulphur; when mixed with 
water, it formed a tenacious mud, difficult to be washed off? 

The same vessel left Macassar on the 13th, and made Sumbawa 
on the 18th. Approaching the coast, she encountered an immense 
quantity of pumice-stone, mixed with numerous trees and logs with 
a burnt and shivered appearance. 
anchorage was found to be altered, as the vessel grounded on a 
bank, where a few months previously there had been six fathoms 
of water. The shores of the bay were entirely covered with the 
ashes ejected from Tomboro, which is distant about forty miles. 
The explosions heard at Bima were described as terrific, and the 
fall of ashes so heavy as to break in the Resident’s house, in many 
places. There was no wind at Bima, but the sea was greatly agi- 
tated, the waves rolling on shore, and filling the lower part of the 
houses a foot deep. When off the Tomboro Mountain, about six 
miles distant, on the 23d, the commander of the Benares observed 
the summit to be enveloped in smoke and ashes, while the sides 
shewed lava-currents, some of which had reached the sea. The 
explosions were heard at very considerable distances. Not only 
were they noticed at Macassar, which is 217 nautical miles from 
Tomboro, but also throughout the Molucea islands; at a port in 


When arrived at Bima Bay, the | 





Sumatra, distant about 970 nautical miles from Sumbawa, and at | 


Ternate, distant 720 miles.— Geological Manual. 


La Beche. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— Scelf-love exaggerates our faults as well as our virtues.— | 


Goerne. 


— A boy, says Plutarch, throwiug a stone at a dog, missed the 
dog, but hit his step mother: upon which he observed, ‘ My throw is not 
lost, however.” 


Parting with Money.—My brother-in-law is giving up his 
fortune, in so far as this is in his power, to the Community of Herruhuth. 
He reckons, that by doing so, he is advancing the salvation of his soul. 
Had he sacrificed a slender portion of his revenue, he might have rendered 
many people happy, might have made for them and for himself a heaven 
upon earth. Our sacrifices are but rarely of an active kind. We, as it 
were, let go what we give away. It is not from resolution, but despair, that 
we renounce our property. —Witherm Mrisrer. 


Exvurston.—Those who knew Elliston well know the manner 
in which he pronounced the latter senience of the few words | am about 
attempting to record. One proud day to me he took his roast mutton with 
us in the Temple, to which | had superadded a preliminary haddock. After 
a rather plentiful partaking of the meagre banquet, not unrefreshed with 
the humbler sort of liquors, I made a sort of apology for the humility of the 
fare, observing that for my own part I never ate but of one dish at dinner. 
‘I too never eat but one thing at dinner’—was his reply—ihen after a pause 
— reckoning fish as nothing.” The manner was all. It was as if by one 
peremptory sentence he had decreed the annihilation of all the savory escu- 
lents, which the pleasant and nutritious-food-giving Ocean pours forth upon 
poor humans from her watery bosom.—This was greadness, tempered with 
considerate /enderness to the feelings of his scanty but welcoming enter- 
tainer. Great wert thou in thy life, Robert William Elliston? and nor 
lessened in thy death, if report speak truly, which says that thou didst 
direct, that thy mortal remains should repose under no inscription but one 
of pure Latinity. Classical was thy bringing up; and beautiful was the 
feeling on thy last bed, which, connecting the man with the boy, took thee 
back in thy latest exercise of imagination, to the days when, undreaming of 
Theatres and Managerships, thou wert a Scholar, and an eaily ripe one, 
under the roofs builded by the munificent and pious Colet. For thee the 
Pauline Muses weep. In elegies, that shall silence this crude prose, they 
shall celebrate thy praise —Exia.— Englishman's Magazine for dugust. 


By Henry T. De | 








THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


HAYMARKET.—The Force of Nature—The School for Coquettes—My Grand 
mother. 


ENGLish OpgRra.—The Irish Girl—Ol]d and Young—Wanted, a Governess—The 
Haunted Hulk. 


HayMARKET. 
Trey have a good stock of short and pleasant pieces at this 
house, one of which is served up nightly by way of whet to the 
more substantial fare afforded by the new comedy. The arrange- 
ment is a good one, and would be perfect if the Management could 
find out that the farce at the end was a supernumerary, and not 
worth its expenses. But having had our say not long since against 
late hours at theatres, we shall. not harp on that string at present, 
but proceed to express something of the gratification we felt last 
night at the representation of the drama called The Force of Nature. 
This piece is, we believe, a translation from the French, and was 
The characters consist of the 
Countess d’ Harville (Mrs Faucir) a lady of high birth, and not 


very tolerant of those who have not that advantage; the Count 


brought out a season or two ago. 


Beauvais (Mr Vin1nG) her nephew, a gay, dissipated fellow, mixed 
up of foppery and intrigue, utterly devoid of principle, and regard- 
ing with jealousy a young man, Frederick (Mr Cooper) a relation 
of the Countess, and residing under her roof, under circumstances 
of dependence. There is also another relation in the person of 
Matilda (Mrs Asuron) a young lady, who, on account of her fortune, 
is sought in marriage by the young Count de Beauvais, but for whom 
a more sincere attachment is entertained by the honourable Frede- 
rick. But the principal character in the piece is Philip (Mr 
Farren) a sort of steward in the family, but exercising therein a 
degree of influence beyond what attaches to his office when most 
confidential. /rederick, led away by too great facility of nature, 
gets into numerous difficulties, to the secret satisfaction 

Philip is 


on all these occasions hjs successful advocate with the Countess, 


and partly by the contrivance of his enemy De Beauvais. 
and towards himself a kind adviser. At length young Frederick is 
involved in a quarrel with De Beauvais, whom he challenges ; and 
a duel is near taking place, when Philip hearing of it, first using 
Fre de. 


rick, distracted at his detention, is about to use violence towards 


entreaty, and that failing, fastens the door to detain him, 


the old man, in order to get out, when the latter avows himself his 


father. This disarms his resolution, and he consents to go into his 
chamber. Philip then proceeds to the Countess and relates what 


has passed, even to the revelation he has been making to his son, 
She evinces alarm, but he re-assures her by saying that he has not 
betrayed her secret. Her secret is this. At the period of the 
French Revolution, motives of prudence rendered eligible, a mar- 
riage between her and a tradesman: there appears to have been 
regard besides. By an altered state of political affairs, the Countess 
gets re-instated in her rank and estates, and the husband so far 
falls in with her views as to consent to appear to the world as het 
steward, This unnatural state of things is however disturbed, and 
a better produced, out of Frederich’s adventure; for Frederick on 
being left alone, contrives to make his escape out of the window and 
go and fight the duel with De Beauvais. The knowledge of his 
escape from the house, and consequent danger, bring, the Countess 
to her proper feelings; the mother triumphs over the peeress, and 
she longs to embrace and acknowledge him. The distress of both 
father and mother is extreme. De Beauvais however comes in, 
announces with his usual air of levity, that all is over, and that 


Frederick is but slightly wounded. Frederick himself shortly after 
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appears, and everything being revealed to him, the piece terminates 
by both parents assisting in joining the hands of Frederick and 


Matilda. e 


We have rarely seen a play better acted. Farren, as Philip, 


both in the early part of the piece, where we know him but as the 
kind old man, and afterwards where he has to represent the heart- 
sinking anxieties of the father, stood before us the man himself. 


The minutest touches were complete. Want of space prevents us 


from enlarging on his merits, and entering upon those of the other 
performers. 








GOETHE’S OPINION OF THE CHARACTER OF 
HAMLET, 





Ficure to yourself this youth, this son of princes; conceive him 
vividly, bring his state before your eyes, and then observe him when 
he learns that his father’s spirit walks; stand by bim in the terrors 
of the night, when the venerable ghost itself appears before him. 
A horrid shudder passes over him, he speaks to the mysterious 
form; he sees it beckon him; he follows it, and hears. The fearful 


accusation of his uncle rings in his ears ; the summons to revenge, and 


the piercing, oft-repeated prayer, ‘ Remember me !’—And when the | 


ghost has vanished, who is it that stands before us? 
panting for vengeance’ A prince by birth, rejoicing to be called to 
punish the usurper of his crown? No: trouble and astonishment 
take hold of the solitary young man: he grows bitter against smil- 
ing villains, swears that he will not forget the spirit, and concludes 
with the expressive ejaculation— 

‘ The time is out of joint: O! cursed spite, 


That ever I was born to set it right !’ 


In these words, I imagine will be found the key to Hamlet’s whole 
procedure. To me it is clear that Shakspeare meant, in the pre- 
sent case, to represent the effects of a great action laid upon a soul 
unfit for the performance of it. In this view the whole piece seems 
to me to be composed. There is an oak-tree planted in a costly 
jar, which should have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom ; 
the roots expand, the jar is shivered.—A lovely, pure, noble, and 


most moral nature, without the strength of nerve which forms a 


hero, sinks beneath a burden which it cannot bear, and must not | 


cast away. 
Impossibilities have been required of him; not in themselves impos- 
sibilities, but such for him. He winds, and turns, and torments 
himself, he advances and recoils; is ever put in mind, ever puts 
himself in mind; at last does all but lose his purpose from his 


thoughts; yet still without recovering his peace of mind. 





THE POET. 

What is it that keeps men in continual discontent and agi- 
tation? It is that they cannot make realities correspond with 
their - conceptions, that enjoyment steals away from among 
their hands, that the wished-for comes too late, and nothing reached 
and acquired produces on the heart the eflect which their longing 
for it at a distance led them to anticipate. Now, fate has exalted 
the poet above all this, as if he were a god. He views the con- 
flicting tumult of the passions; sees families and kingdoms raging 
in aimless commotion ; sees those inexplicable enigmas of misun- 
derstanding, which frequently a single monosyllable would suffice 
to explain, occasioning convulsions unutterably baneful. He has a 
fellow-feeling of the mournful and the joyful in the fate of all 
human beings. 


moved and all-conceiving spirit of the poet steps forth, like the sun 
from night to day, and with swift transitions tunes his harp to joy 
or woe, 
flower of wisdom; and if others, while waking, dream, and are 
pained with fantastic delusions from their every sense, he pasess 


the dream of life like one awake, and the strangeness of incidents | 


is to him a part both of the past and of the future. —Gogrue. 


The lnidevw and Title-page of the Second Volume of the TATLER 
will he delivered gratis to our Subscribers, with the number for 
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A young hero | 


All duties are holy for him; the present is too hard. | 


When the man of the world is devoting his days to | 
wasting melancholy, for some deep disappointment ; or in the | 
ebullience of joy, is going out to meet his happy destiny, the lightly- 


From his heart, its native soil, springs up the lovely | 
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KING’S THEATRE. 
BELLINi's Opera Semi Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
The principal Characters by Madame Pasta, Madame Castelli, Mlle. Feliani, 
Signor Santini, Signor De Angeli, Signor Galli, and Signor Rubini. 





After which, M. DesHayes’s Ballet, founded on Sir W. Scott’s Novel of 
KENILWORTH. 

The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, 

Mlle. Zoe Beaupré, Mile. Clara, 

M. Emile, M. A. Finart, M.Simon, M. Gouriet, 


Mlle. Kaniel, 





| THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Comedy, in Two Acts, called 


A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
| Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 


After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
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To conclude with the Farce of 
THE ROMP. 
Priscilla Tomboy, Miss Sidney. 
Penelope, Mrs T. Hill. Miss La Blond, Miss J. Scott. 
Old Barnacle, Mr Gattie Captain Sightly, Mr B. Taylor. 
Watty Cockney, Mr Harley. Old Cockney, Mr Mulleney. 


On Monday, Clari; The School for Coquettes; and Separation and Reparation. 


| ENGLISH OPERA, 
ry ’ ry. a] y al 
| FHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Bernarn’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr 0. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


After which, the Comic Oper tta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON?’ 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Mrs Keeley. 


Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Dogginus, Mr Salter. 


To which will be added, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegey, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray, Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 

will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


To conclude with the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
The Music by Mr Hawes. 

Antoinette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
Sir Hippington Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. Bombardier Babillard, Mr O. Smith. 
Vincent Dorville, Mr J. Bland. Gregory, Mr Salter. 

Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. Roué, Mr B. Hill. 
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On Monday, The Sister of Charity 


; Old and Young; The Old Regimentals; and 
The Haunted Hulk. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
Massincer’s Play of 


THE FATAL DOWRY ; OR, THE PRISON OF DIJON. 
Beaumelle, Miss Scott. Bellapert, Miss Vincent. 
Florimel, Miss Nicol. 
Charalois, Mr Elton. 
Young Novall, Mr Rogers. 


Romont, Mr Osbaldiston. 


Rochfort, Mr D. Pitt 
Novall, Mr Gough. 


Beaumont, Mr Honner. 
After which, Moncrirere’s Farce of 
MONSIEUR TONSON. 

Adolphine de Courcy, Miss Vincent. Madame Bellegarde, Madame Simon. 
Mrs Thompson, Miss Nicol. 
Monsieur Morbleu, Mr 8. Goldsmid. Mr Thompson, Mr D. Pitt. 
Jack Ardourly, Mr Maitland. Rusty, Mr Webb. Vseful, Mr Rogers. 
Nap, Mr Gough. Trap, Mr Asbury. 
To conclude with SHaksreare’s Play of 
THE TEMPEST. 

Dorinda, Miss Vincent. Ariel, Miss Somerville. 
Prospero, Mr Elton, Alonzo, Mr Gough. Antonio, Mr Almar. 
Gonzalo, Mr Young. Prince Ferdinand, Mr C. Hill. Trinculo, Mr Rogers. 

Stephano, Mr Williams. Caliban, Mr D. Pitt. 
Hypolito, Madame Simon. 


Miranda, Miss Scott. 


| AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Cirele—And other Entertainments. 
oppure Tueatre.— The Spy—Cry of Blood—Twm 
John Catty. 
SapLer’s Weuis.—Jane Shore — Cross Purposes — 
The Miller and His Men. 
Pavinion Tueatrre.—Banks of Allen Water 
Dragoons—The Cornish Miners. 
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